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A VIEW OF VENICE. BY CANALETTO. 


Tue subject of this highly-finished paint- 
ing is one which, since our boyish days, 
has excited our interest, and called up in 
our imagination, scenes of beauty, temples 
of grandeur, waters pure and undulating. 
There Tasso sang—there the painter has 
conveyed life to the canvas—making that 
which was inanimate wear the aspect of 
the living. Who, in his youthful days, has 
not made himself acquainted with the Bridge 


A VIEW OF 


fatural; it represents a church with a 
magnificent tower, and a canal which tra- 
verses the middle of the picture. Several 
gondoliers are busily plying their oars, 
while the gondolas seem gliding aléng the 
limpid waters, Perhaps the description 
which Byron has given of this city might 
be applicable to the “ View” of Canaletto:— 


* She looks a sea Cybele fresh from ocean, 
‘ ing with her tiara of proud towers, 
_ At airy distance, with majestic motion, 
Araler of the waters and their powers : — 
VOL. XL. 


of Sighs? who has not heard of the rencon- 
tres on the Rialto? who has not pictured to 
himself the gondolas sailing up the canals 
amid thg music of flutes? Venice has ever 
been the “ Sea of Wonder”—the seat of all 
that is grand—the resort of men of parts— 
of genius—and Canaletto, in drawing scenes 
of it, has done it ample justice. 

This picture, though not the best of this 
talented artist’s, is still beautiful, fresh, and 


VENICE. 


And such she was; her daughters had their 
dowers 
From spoils of nations, andthe exhaastless East 
Pour’d in her lap all gems in sparkling showers ; 
In purple was she robed—and of her feast 
Monarchs partook, and deem’d their dignity 
increased.”’ 


To the right are several brick houses, with 
men, apparentiy at work, near them; and 
in the foreground is a woman and her 
child. The figures, as well as the buildings, 
ate exceedingly well drawn, and the effect 
is admirable. 

(No. 1121. 
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Antonio Canaletto was born at Venice, 
in 1697. He followed the profession of his 
father, who was a scene-painter, and evinced 
at an early age a vividness of conception, 
and acquired a facility of execution which 
astonished and delighted the father. Tired 
of painting towers and hermitages for the 
playhouse, he went to Rome, and applied 
himself with great assiduity in painting views 
from nature and the ruins of antiquity. 
After having benefited by his excursion, 
he returned to Venice, where he began to 
draw views of that city, which the com- 
bination of nature and art has rendered 
the most novel of Europe. As those paint- 
ings are exact copies of the spots they 
represent, they are therefore highly in- 
teresting to those whose curiosity has not 
been gratified by a residence in the metro- 
polis of the Adriatic. His finest performance 
is allowed to be that of the Great Canal, in 
painting which he has adopted the idea of 
Palladio, and substituted the Rialto for its 
present bridge, the basilica of Vicenza 
rising in the centre, and the palace Cheri- 
cato and other fabrics of that great architect 
rounding the whole. 

In 1746, when about the age of fifty, he 
visited England. When here, he painted a 
perspective view of the inside of King’s 
College Chapel, Cambridge, for Walpole, 
who placed it in his Gothic retreat at 
Strawberry Hill. Several of his pictures 
are in Buckingham Palace, which are even 
superior to his views of Venice. After 
remaining about two years in England, and 
most probably after realizing a considerable 
sum of money, he complained of our cold 
climate and cloudy sky, as unfavourable to 
genius, and returned to his native land, 
where he continued his labours to a very 
advanced age. Lanzi, the historian, when 
speaking of him as a painter, says, “ He 
composed a great number of inventive 
pieces, forming a graceful union of the 
modern and the antique, of truth and of 
fancy together. Several of these he pro- 
duced for Algarotti; but the most novel 
and instructive of any, so it seems to me, is 
the picture in which the grand bridge of the 
Rialto, designed by Palladio, instead of that 
which at present is seen, overlooks the 
Great Canal, crowned beyond with the 
cathedral of Vicenza and the Palazzo Che- 
ricato—Palladio’s own works, along with 
other choice edifices, disposed according to 
the taste of that learned writer, who has so 
much contributed to improve that of all 
Italy, and even beyond Italy itself. For 
the greater correctness of his perspectives, 
Canaletto made use of the optic camera, 
though he obviated its defects, especially in 
the tints of the air. The first, indeed, 
to point out the real use of it, he limited 
only to what was calculated to afford plea- 
sure. He aimed at producing great effect ; 


and in this partakes somewhat of Tiopolo, 
who occasionally introduced figures into hig 
pieces for him. In whatever he employs’ 
his pencil, whether buildings, water, clouds, 
or figures, he never fails to impress them 
with a vigorous character; always viewing 
objects in their most favourable aspect. 
When he avails himself of a certain picto- 
rial licence, he does it with caution, and in 
such a way that the generality of spectators 
consider it quite natural, while true judges 
only are sensible of its art—an art which he 
possessed in a very eminent degree.” 
Canaletto’s labours at the theatre, where 
he was often called upon to paint several 
landscapes in an incredibly short space 
of time, helped to give that marvellous 
rapidity to his pencil which excited the 
wonder of all his contemporaries. In all 
that belongs to the elegant and the accu- 
rate, he was certainly a master, and must 
be considered as the chief of architectural 
painters, for though many have his accura- 
cies, no one has ever given that lucid depth 
of colour which characterizes his works. 
Mr. Fuseli states that Francesco Guardo, 
the scholar of Canaletto, has been of late 
considered the rival of his master’s fame, 
and that his views have excited in Italy, and 
on this side of the Alps, the admiration of 
those who regarded the brilliancy of his 
effect, but could not perceive how far he 
was behind his master in precision and 
solidity. Canaletto, at the advanced age of 
eighty-one, died at Venice, in the year 1768, 


THE DEATH OF DARNLEY. 
AN HISTORICAL TALE. 
CHAPTER I.— THE RUIN. 


It was on a night early in the month of 
Feb. 1567, that a figure muffled in a large 
cloak might have been seen crossing a wild 
and desert heath, some miles distant from 
Edinburgh. The faint gleams of a wintry 
moon, frequently obscured by the black, 
heavy masses of clouds which chased each 
other rapidly across it, served but imper- 
fectly to dispel the darkness which over- 
hung every object ; and the low moaning of 
the wind, as it swept through the low 
bushes and stunted heather, seemed the 
herald of a coming storm. Suddenly, a 
flash of lightning, so vivid that the traveller 
recoiled before it, illumined the heath, fol- 
lowed instantly by a deafening clap of 
thunder. The traveller, setting his hat 
more firmly on his head, and drawing his 
cloak more closely around him, to protect 
himself from the rain which was now fall- 
ing in torrents, quickened his pace, and 
proceeded in the direction of a light which 
shone dimly at the further extremity of the 
heath. As he neared it, a brilliant flash, 
which for the moment rendered every 


sition. 
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object as clear as day, shewed that it pro- thunder shook the tower to its very found- 
ceeded from the loophole of a ruinous ation;—the lightnings glared through the 
tower, situated on the outskirts of an ex- windows, the storm redoubled its fury, and 
tensive forest of pines. The moat, long the demons of the tempest seemed to con- 
choked up with stones, had no longer need centrate their strength against the ruin! 
of the drawbridge, which, though in a state _ Most of the conspirators turned pale, and 
of dilapidation, still maintained its old po- seemed uneasy—others began to mutter 
sition. Across the ditch the traveller now prayers; but Bothwell stood totally un- 
ped his way, and knocked at the door. moved, and seemed not even to hear the 
“Give the pass-word,” said a voice, in- strife of the conflicting elements, as he said 
ide. —* Ay, death to Darnley! such I expected 
« Scotland!” was the answer; and the would be the answer of brave men, long 
stranger was immediately admitted. Pass- weary of the effeminate tyrant’s rule!— 
ing Seongh a second door, he entered an Death to him! and to all the enemies of 
apartment which had formerly been the our lovely queen! But now that we are 
hall, where a singular scene met his view. agreed as to the end, let us settle the means 
The rays of a lamp, suspended from the by which that end is to be obtained !” 
roof, disclosed a room, whose bare walls After several plans had been proposed, 
and stone floor, overrun with weeds, testi- and rejected as impracticable, they fixed 
fied to its having been long uninhabited. upon the following one, suggested by Robert 
A cloak was hung across the shattered Balfour:— 
remnant of an oriel window, to exclude the That Darnley, who was then residing at 
gusts of wind which its broken panes ad- Holyrood, should be removed to a house of 
mitted; and a rusty helmet and hauberk Balfour’s, in the Kirk of Field, near the 
still remained suspended over the spacious Dominican monastery of Black Friars; in 
fire-place—melancholy memorials of times excuse, it should be urged that his health, 
gone by. But it was the contrast that the which was ina weak state, could not but 
chamber presented to its occupiers that be benefited by the airiness of his new 
was strange. residence, while, on the other hand, it 
Around the old oaken table were seated could not fail of being injured by the 
several men, whose dress and demeanour noise and bustle which continually pervaded 
shewed that they belonged to the higher Holyrood and its neighbourhood ; that once 
orders, while others were walking up and in so secluded a spot, they might deal with 
down the apartment. The silence which him as they thought proper. 
prevailed, the anxiety seated on every They then debated a long time, after this 
countenance, made it evident that it could plan had been fixed upon, as to the safest 
have been no small matter which had caused method of despatching him. Whatever 
their assembly at that late hour, and in plan they adopted, must take immediate 
such a place. effect,—therefore poison would not do;— 
On the entrance of the stranger, they all were the dagger used, it might afford a clue 
rose and saluted him. to discovery, and there might be some diffi- 
“I fear I’ve kept you waiting, gentle- cultyinescaping. At last, Bothwell proposed 
men,” said he; ‘“ but it was utterly impos- blowing up the house, that plan being at- 
sible that I should leave Holyrood a moment tended with this advantage—the agents of 
sooner, without exciting suspicion.” And the deed might have commenced their 
taking off his hat and cloak, he disclosed flight before the explosion had taken place. 
the features of James Hepburn, Earl of § This scheme having met the general ap- 
Bothwell. probation, they resolved on putting it into 
He was not unhandsome; yet there was execution as soon as possible. 
an unpleasant expression about his strongly- “ But,” said Argyle, “ whom shall we 
marked countenance, an air of scorn upon find for agents of the deed ?” 
hishaughty lip,which madeoneinvoluntarily ‘Rest easy upon that score,” replied 
dislike and fear him. On his lofty brow Bothwell, expecting that it would come to 
were written in legible characters the skill some such pass as this. I some time ago 
to conceive and the will to execute; and retained in a two villains—Ha 
these qualities of mind were well supported of Tallo, and Hepburn of Bolton, who wi 
by a frame muscular and well-formed in turn aside from no danger or stick at 
the extreme. no crime, when gold is to be their reward 
At the present moment his face wore an for its commission: these shall fire the 
eager and anxious expression, as, advancing train; they shall then fly to the sea-side, 
to the end of the table, where a place had where a vessel will he in readiness to trans- 
heen left vacant for him, he demanded hur- port them to the Continent, that no suspi- 
tiedly—“ Are you all resolved 2” cion —— on the queen or us. She is 
“We are!” was the answer. “Death totreat Darnley with more than usual kind- 


to Darnley !” ness for the next few days, which will 
At this instant a tremendous peal of make him fall more easily into the snare: 
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till he is safely lodged, we can do no more. 
So, ’twere better for us, gentlemen, now to 
separate, each to his own home,—away!” 

Having taken leave of each other, the 
conspirators (among whom were Huntly, 
Argyle, Sir James Balfour, and others,) 
departed each by himself, with the excep- 
tion of Bothwell, who lingered a few 
minutes behind the rest. 

“ Ay,” said he to himself, as he paced 
up and down the hall—* death to Darnley ! 
That sound, which is to form my stepping- 
stone to power, rings still in my ears. Yes, 
Darnley once dead, Mary, the queen, is 
mine !— mine by her own promise !—and 
then, to what may I not aspire?” 

Thusoccupied with hisambitious thoughts, 
Bothwell, having extinguished the light, 
left the ruin. 

The storm had now entirely abated. The 
moon rode the spangled heavens, with all 
her wonted majesty, bedewing the face of 
nature with a pure, holy light, which 
formed a beautiful contrast to the dark, 
feverish thoughts, which agitated the mind 
of the conspirator. 


CHAPTER II.—THE DREAM, 


PassInc over the events of a few days, 
we must now change the scene to Balfour’s 
house, in the Kirk of Field, a suburb of 
Edinburgh. It was a large, dilapidated old 
mansion, full of long galleries, wide corri- 
dors, and secret passages. It had been 
built on the old principle, in which more at- 
tention was always paid to security and 
means of defence than to comfort or con- 
venience. Until now it had been unin- 
habited tor a full century, so that of course 
the neighbouring peasantry had taken good 
care to ascribe to it its own peculiar ghost. 
As the story went, a monk, who had been 
murdered, ages ago, by some ancestor of 
Balfour’s, was in the habit of walking 
nightly hither from the neighbouring 
monastery, and of roaming about the house 
until cockcrow, when, like the rest of his 
fraternity, he suddenly vanished. But it is 
not with the house or its legends that we 
have at present to deal, but with one who 
then inhabited it. 

In one of a suite of apartments which had 
been repaired and fitted up for his reception, 
sat Henry Darnley. His pale cheek rested 
upon his hand—his eyes were cast thought- 
fully down upon the ground—his whole ap- 
pearance denoted ill health and anxiety. His 
countenance was handsome, but it was of 
an effeminate order of beauty; it betrayed 
weakness and vacillation. He now and 
then made an attempt to fix his attention on 
the open volume which lay before him, but 
without success. Impatiently closing the 
book, he said to his page, Taylor, who sat 
at the further end of the apartment— 





“Go, see whether the queen has ye 
risen.” 

The page left the room, and returned 
almost immediately, saying “ that the queen 
was already on her way to the apartment.” 
He had scarcely concluded the sentence 
when Mary Queen of Scots, followed by 
two of her ladies, entered the room. 

It were useless to enter into a description 
of one so often described as this lovely 
woman. Suffice it to say, that were bean 
an excuse for crime, then would Mary's 
faults be readily forgiven; and that, while 
looking on that angelic face, we can no 
longer wonder at the infatuation of those 
who perilled life itself to obtain her favour, 

After having greeted Darnley with every 
semblance of affection, she dismissed her 
ladies, and seating herself by his side, she 
inquired anxiously after his health. 

* Not so ill in body,” replied he, “ as in 
mind. I feel a sort of gloomy presentiment 
—a melancholy foreboding of evil, which I 
cannot throw off. I had a dream last night, 
too, which increases my dejection. I dreamt 
that, for some reason or other, I was saun- 
tering about from chamber to chamber, 
until I had visited every room in the house, 
except the long gallery. This I proceeded 
to enter, but no sooner had I done so, than 
the lamp I bore in my hand was suddenly 
extinguished. What surprised me most 
was, that, although there was no other light 
in the apartment, yet it was filled with a 
pale, unearthly glare, which seemed to 
issue from no perceptible source. At this 
moment the bell of the monastery tolled 
twelve, and the last stroke had not yet 
died away, when the figure of a monk, 
habited in frock and cowl, approached me, 
from the further end of the apartment. He 
seemed vainly endeavouring to pluck a 
dagger from his breast, and the crimson tide 
which flowed from the gash covered his 
hands and dress with gore. I stood motion- 
less—the life blood froze in my veins, and] 
remained rooted to the spot, half dead with 
fear. He continued to advance till within a 
few feet of me, when, glaring at me from 
under his cowl with his flashing eyes, he 
said, in a deep, sepulchral voice— 

“ Darnley, beware! there’s danger near! 
beware!” and still keeping his eyes fixed on 
me, he slowly left the gallery. - I fell sense- 
less—and woke. I found myself stretched 
on the floor in my bedroom, my page, 
Taylor, who had been roused by the noise 
of my fall, leaning over me. My first im- 
pulse was to ask him the hour, and he 
replied that the bell had just tolled twelve! 
But, Mary, you seem ill—what ails you?” 

During this recital, the queen had turned 
deadly pale, and seemed dreadfully agitated. 

“Tis nothing,” said she, forcing a laugh, 
which sounded hysterical. “I see you 
have been listening to the absurd story of 
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the monk who is said.to haunt the house ; 
and this, acting on the present weak state of 
your nerves, produced your dream. But 
away with such doleful subjects—let us speak 
of something more pleasant. To-morrow, 
Sebastian, my page, is to wed one of my 
ladies of honour, and I have promised to be 

nt at the ceremony; so, Henry, you 
must excuse my absence till to-morrow. 
Besides, there is to be a magnificent ball at 
Holyrood to-night, in honour of their 
nuptials, at which I am to preside; so, you 
see, it is necessary that I should leave for 
Edinburgh as soon as possible, to give the 
needful orders ;” and, taking an affectionate 
leave of him, she approached the door; she 
then turned, and gazing sadly at Darnley 
for a few moments, hastily left the apart- 
ment. 

Darnley remained for a short time buried 
in deep and apparently sad reflection ; 
and then reaching a prayer-book from a 
shelf which hung near him, was soon ab- 
sorbed in profound devotion. 

In a few minutes, the shrill notes of the 
clarion which rung out merrily beneath the 
window told that Mary was on her way to 
Edinburgh. 


(To be continued.) 


DISEASES OF THE EAR. 
No. IX. 
(Continued from p. 403, vol. i.) 


I sRovcuT under the notice of Parliament 
only two cases, one of Miss Hannah 
Thatcher, whom, in 1818, I had the honour 
of presenting to her late Majesty Queen 
Charlotte. This young lady was born 
totally deaf, and was consequently dumb, 
in which unfortunate condition she con- 
tinued until she came under my care; but 
when she was introduced to her Majesty, 
she heard perfectly, and was learning to 
talk. The other was Miss Mary Adam, 
who was sent to me by G. J. Guthrie, Esq., 
she being at that time totally deaf and 
dumb from her birth, in which state she 
remained until 1829, when I succeeded in 
giving her the sense of hearing, and by 
degrees she acquired the faculty of speech ; 
she now hears any conversation, and replies 
to it without the least difficulty. iss 
Thatcher resides at Bristol with her re- 
latives, Miss Adam with her parents in 
London, and may be seen by any person 
interested in the question. I further stated 
M my petition that I could bring forward 
many other successful cases, but had re- 

from doing so because they wanted 
thetestimony of established and disinterested 
medical men of character, who could voueh 
that the children were congenitally deaf and 
dumb; and I feared lest I might be classed 
with persons who have published cases 
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which were wholly unsubstantiated ; al- 
though I had and have the certificates of 
the parents and relatives of the several 
patients, yet, as they were not supported by 
the evidence of professional men who had 
known the parties from infancy, I did not 
adduce them. 

From the experience I have had in cases 
of this nature, I am quite satisfied that 
many out of the great number of congenital 
deaf-mutes might be cured. Iwas introduced 
to the late Duke of Gloucester by an emi- 
nent physician, Dr. Bain; and his royal 
highness made known to the Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum my proposal, that I should 
attend the children therein, which I offered 
to do gratuitously, and he recommended 
my offer should be accepted, Dr. Bain 
certifying that my methods of treatment 
inflicted no pain, and were beneficial rather 
than injurious to the health of patients. 

The committee of the Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum sent a copy of the following reso- 
lution to his royal highness :— 

“ That, as this institution is established 
only for the purposes of instruction, it is 
the opinion of this committee that they 
cannot, consistently with their sense of the 
confidence reposed in them by the parents, 
permit the pupils, received by them for edu- 
cation alone, to be subjected to any medical 
treatment whatever, in regard to their 
deafness, while they are in the Asylum.” 

So although proofs, well authenticated, of 
cures of children born deaf and dumb were 
brought before the committee, they refused 
to take the opinions of the parents of the 
unfortunate pupils as to their children heing 
probably cured by proper treatment, and 
condemned them for life to the privation of 
hearing and speech, because after the deaf 
and dumb have reached maturity, I think 
there is little if any hope of success. 

My opinion has always been that scarcely 
any children are born so totally deaf as to 
become dumb, but that the extreme deafness 
is occasioned by the improper abluti 
children undergo immediately after birth ; 
and this opinion has been confirmed, since I 
first made it public, by several talented 
medical authors. 

The late Mr. Cline discovered, as he 
imagined, in dissecting the head of a deaf- 
mute, that the cochlea and some other 

rtions of the internal ear were partially 

lled with a caseous or cheese-like substance ; 
and upon this he founded an opinion that 
deaf-mutes were wholly incurable, through 
the greater portion of the labyrinth being 
filled with a substance which prevented the 
functions of the part from being exercised, 
and which substance there was no possibility 
of dislodging. 

It is not often that any practitioner of 
aural surgery can have the opportunity of 
examining the head of one of these deaf and 
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dumb persons after death; but I have had 
that advantage on more than one occasion, 
and must fully corroborate Itard and others 
in their assertions, that there is no per- 
ceptible cause for the privation of the sense 
of hearing, from which alone the dumbness 
is derived. 

In a conversation with the late Sir Astley 
Cooper, many years ago, he said, Mr. Cline 
was completely deceived, for that what 
appeared to be a caseous substance was 
nothing but the minute particles of the bone 
produced by the working of the saw, which 
‘was used to divide the parts. 

W. Wricur. 


(To be continued.) 


PLATE-GLASS ELECTRICAL 
MACHINE. 
Ever anxious to inform our readers of the 
march of science, as well as of that of mind, 
we are happy in having an opportunity of 


On the bottom board (a) is fixed the 
cast-iron frame, which carries the iron 
pillar (6); and at the top runs, at right 
angles, a hollow iron stem (c). The glass 
plate has the usual brass axle attached to 
its centre, fits into c with a stout screw 


pouisoting from it, to which is attached the 
handle (d). 


bringing before their notice a new invention, 
or rather an improvement on the electrical 
machine. It will still be in the recollection 
of our readers, that some time ago we gave 
an account, with a plate annexed, of the 
colossal electrical machine, the largest in the 
world, which was exhibited at the Colos- 
seum, and is now to be seen at the Poly. 
technic Institution. The present invention 
is by the same gentleman, Mr. Clarke, the 
enterprising optician, of 428, Strand; and 
though this one is less in size, it is of equal, 
if not of more importance to the scientific, 
To explain the present invention, we have 
brought to our aid a diagram, with figures, 
which will enable us to convey a more 
perfect idea to our readers. 

One of the principal features of this elee- 
trical machine is its being mounted in cast- 
iron, thereby securing the greatest steadi- 
ness, the want of which, all electricians are 
aware, has proved, while experimenting, 
destructive to plates of great value. 


By this arrangement it will be readily 
observed, that the second pillar, heretofore 
used in all other constructions, is entirely 
dispensed with, and therefore offers no ob- 
struction to the electric fluid in passing 
from the plate to the conductor. E e, two 


negative conductors, attached to the iron 
frame by glass pillars (A h), carry the 
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rubbers and the silk flaps, while those con- 
ductors are connected by a brass arch (/). 
The positive conductor (g) is also supported 
on a giass pillar (4), and is attached to the 
cast-iron frame (/). From g project two 
brass arms, with the collecting forks, and 
at the top is attached a moveable arm (h). 
These mechanical arrangements will be 
duly appreciated by all electricians, as they 
afford a ready means of adopting every 
class of experiments, at the same time pos- 
sessing a decided advantage over all other 
machines, that of attaining either positive or 

tive electricity at will; the conductor, 
being supported on a vertical glass pillar, 
secures greater insulation, and the size of 
the conductor can be more fully suited to 
the diameter of the glass plate. 

The power of this machine is truly extra- 
ordinary. A few evenings ago, we visited 
the Royal Adelaide Gallery (a place worthy 
of the patronage of the public, where 
amusement and instruction, both scientific 
and literary, are admirably blended); we 
received, and saw others receive, a spark 
not less than twelve inches long. We con- 
gratulate Mr. Clarke on his invention, and 
hope—at the same time lending him the little 
aid which in us lies—that that support which 
is due to a spirited inventor and scientific 
man will fall to his lot. 


MUSINGS. 


Tuk life, how holy, gentle, and serene, 

Of brethren in a rural English home— 

Where they, shrined safe as pearls in shells, are 
seen ;— 

Where envy comes not, like a sullen gnome, 

Malignant, scowling with a spectral mien 

On them within their roseate-tinted dome. 

In crystal depths they stilly glide, nor foam 

Of the world’s breakers, nor the surging swell 

Of stern emotion, ruffies o’er the sheen 

Of the calm concave of their bosom’s cell ; 

Time’s waves are turn’d to ripples, and their shell, 

Most musical, converts the hollow roar 

Of billows on the reef, or shingly shore, 

Into a mournful murmur, that may tell 

To them but of tranquillity—no more ; 

As in repose they sink on the lone seacave’s floor. 


And oh! how beautiful the varying tinge 

Each lucid orb has borrow’d from the ray 

Of sunlight streaming where the guardian hinge 
Is gently lifted to the source of day, 

’Neath sparry grot, or grove with feathery fringe 
Of wavy branches, or of coral spray ; 

Sea stars shoot by, and war rolls far away 

With his stern bands in gleamy coats of mail 
O’erlaid with gold ; to them the timid cringe, 
Yet the small nautilus unfurls her sail, 

Serene in hope, and heavenward woos the gale, 
Wafting her o’er the bosom of the sea, 

Emblem of unexplored eternity— 

While she, though tiny be her bark, and frail, 
Lives out her little hour, then tranquilly 

Sleeps in her silver shroud, safe as in panoply. 
REINELM. 





Humility ever dwells with men of noble 


minds. It is a flower that prospers not in 
lean and barren soils ; but in a ground that 
is rich it flourishes and is beautiful. 


Pew Books. 


Bizarre Fables. By the author of “ Jest 
and Earnest.” 


THE general purpose of this little work is 
either to expose some vice, or to ridicule 
some folly : it is pleasantly written, and de- 
cidedly an improvement on the author’s 
first production; however, we think he 
would bring out his characters in bolder 
relief, were he to cultivate a style closer knit 
and more nervous than that he has hitherto 
employed. 

Each of these fables (twenty) is illus- 
trated by two well drawn and effectively 
cut wood-engravings, which greatly en- 
hance the value of the work. For quo- 
tation, we have no particular choice, as 
they are all, with respect to ability, much 
on a par; the following, which we have 
taken at random, will shew, as well as 
any we could select, how the author works 
out his moral :— 


“ THE LOVEFUL DISCIPLINE. 


“ Four months had flown swiftly away 
since Edward Somerton married Rose 
Bland. One summer evening, towards 
sunset, as they sat together at a window 
opening on to a garden, enjoying the 
welcome coolness, and talking over various 
matters with that interest in each other 
which people generally evince four months 
after marriage, Rose, for the first time, 
began to pout. Edward had, she said, 
flirted shamefully with Mrs. Hafding on 
the preceding evening. He had spoken to 
her in a low tone several times, and had 
been heard publicly to declare that Harding 
was a fortunate fellow. If this were the 
way he meant to go on, she should be 
wretched, and no longer place any con- 
fidence in his affection. 

“ « My. pretty dear,’ said Edward, placing 
his arm around the waist of his wife, and ac- 
companying this action by another trifling 
performance, ‘don’t be jealous. Believe me, 
there is no cause. On one of the occasions 
when I addressed Mrs. Harding in so lowa 
tone, I remarked that the room was very 
warm; and on another, if I remember 
rightly, I observed that the last new novel 
was rather dull: so, you will perceive, our 
conversation was really of a most in- 
nocent description. And, Rose, because I 
said Harding was a fortunate fellow, it is not 
to be inferred that I must endeavour to 
render him an unfortunate fellow.” 

“This mild answer failed to turn away 
the wrath of Rose. She coquettishly re- 
fused to be convinced, became every instant 
more and more violent and unreasonable, 
and finally retired precipitately from the 
room, with her handkerchief applied to her 
eyes. 
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“ Edward quietly put up his feet on the 
chair she had left vacant, and leaned back 
in meditation. 

‘“ Here was the decisive moment which 
would most likely determine whether they 
were to dwell together for the future 
happily or miserably. Rose was a dear girl 
—a sweet girl; but she had black eyes, and 
they are dangerous. She had been an only 
daughter, too, and perhaps a little spoiled ; 
but with fewer faults might she not have 
been less charming ? It is worth studying 
how to live lovingly with such a creature, 
especially when you know that she mars, 
by her capriciousness, her own happiness 
as much as yours. 

“ Edward felt that the charge of his wife 
was totally unfounded, and he half sus- 
pected that she believed so herself, but had 
resolved to be, or seem, out of humour 
without any particular cause. One thing 
was evident—that she would not hear 
reason. Something else must therefore be 
tried, in order to allay any future storm— 
for this was probably the first of a series. 
Edward resolved to try music. 

“ He was an amateur of some pretension, 
and he set himself immediately to call over 
in his memory the melodies most likely to 
calm the passions and exert a soothing 
effect on the temper. He made choice of 
three, which he arranged in a graduated 
scale, to be used according to the urgency 
of the occasion: gentle, more gentle, and 
most gentle, as the outbreak was, or be- 
came, violent, more violent, or most violent. 
The scale contained only three degrees. 
As the heat rose, this conjugal thermometer 
fell; but below the third and lowest degree 
all was zero and undefined mystery. Pa- 
tience acted the part of mercury reversed. 

“The melodies were the following, and 
were arranged in the following order : ‘ In 
my cottage near a wood,’ ‘ Sul margine d’un 
rio, and ‘Home, sweet home!’ They 
were all of a pleasing, touching character ; 
the last purely domestic, and, under the cir- 
cumstances, conveying a delicate satire 
likely to do good. He had hitherto played 
these popular airs on the German flute; but 
he proposed now to execute them ina grace- 
ful, apparently unpremeditated, whistle. 
Not such a whistle as may be heard in the 
streets proceeding from the lips of vulgar 
and coarse-minded butcher-boys, but a su- 
perior ‘sort of thing, such as no gentleman 
need be ashamed of. In fact, the original 
wild production cultivated and improved, 
as the crab is changed into the pippin. 

“ His plan thus settled, Edward felt his 
mind easy, and he awaited the re-appear- 
ance of Mrs. Somerton with a gratifying 
consciousness of being ready for whatever 
might occur. 

“In due time came coffee. The injured 
lady came too, and with a placid counte- 
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nance, betraying no lingering evidence of 
its late unamiable expression. Neither 
husband nor wife made any allusion to 
their misunderstanding, and they passed a 
delightful evening, made up of conversation, 
the pianoforte, and chess. 

“But the next morning—the very next 
morning, Rose favoured her dear Edward 
with number two of the series. She wanted 
him to walk out with her, and he declared 
that, unfortunately, he should be too busy 
to go out allday. This was quite sufficient 
raw material for a girl of spirit to work 
upon. 

“«T’m sure you don’t want to go, Ed- 
ward,’ said she, pouting in exact imitation 
of fit number one. ‘At least, you don’t 
want to go with me.’ 

“‘ Edward plunged both hands into the 
pockets of his dressing-gown—threw him- 
self indolently on a sofa—gazed abstractedly 
at a bronze bust of Shakspere on the 
mantel-piece—and began whistling in a low 
tone a plaintive melody: it was ‘In my 
cottage near a wood.’ 

“ ¢Tfit were anyone but your wife,’ con- 
tinued Mrs. Somerton, with pointed em- 
phasis, ‘ you would be ready enough to 
come ; but the wives are always neglected !’ 

“ Mr. Somerton continued whistling. 

“¢T beg, Mr. Somerton,’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Somerton, with a withering look, ‘that you 
will not whistle in that very disagreeable 
manner whilst I am speaking. If I am not 
worthy of your love, I trust I am worthy of 
common attention.’ 

“‘ Edward plunged his hands deeper into 
his pockets, removed his eyes from the bust 
of Shakspere, and fixed them in intense re- 
gard on a bust of Milton. He paused sud- 
denly in the air he was whistling, and com- 
menced another: it was ‘ Sul margine d’un 


rio.’ 

“ Mrs, Somerton retired hastily, with her 
pretty face buried in a white cambric 
pocket-handkerchief. 

“ For five whole days after this scene all 
was halcyon weather. Doves might have 
beheld and envied. Honey was still to be 
found in the moon, and no impolitic refer- 
ence to either of the two foolish quarrels 
gave any, the slightest, dash of bitter. 

“ But—on the sixth day, there appeared 
clouds. Edward had been into town, and 
had promised to bring a pair of new brace- 
lets for Rose. He arrived home punctually 
at dinner-time, but without the bracelets— 
he had forgotten them. I put it to you 
whether this was not enough to try the 
temper of a saint? They were going the 
next evening to a large party, and Rose 
had intended to inspect the important or- 
naments this evening, and take Edward’s 
opinion, so that there might be time to ex- 
change them if not approved of. Now she 
could not do so—and all from his horrid 
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forgetfulness! She must either go in stupid, 
old-fashioned things, or put on new ones in 
a hurry, good or bad, just as they happened 
to be. It was most annoying—that it was! 

“ Edward made many apologies. He was 
sincerely sorry to have disappointed her, 
and even offered to return to town after 
dinner and repair his neglect. Oh, no! she 
would not hear of his taking so much 
trouble for her. What did he care whether 
she were disappointed or not? His forget- 
fulness shewed how much he thought of 
her. 

“Edward again essayed the soothing 
system, for he loved her, and was conscious 
that he had given her cause for some slight 
chagrin. However, she became so perverse 
that but one course was left him to pursue: 
he left off talking, and took to whistling. 

“TI tremble for the future peace of Rose 
whilst I relate that he considered himself 
justified in descending at once to the second 
degree of the scale. He cc d, an- 
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tive in helping Mr. Somerton to the choicest 
morsels. He was in unusually high spirits, 
and a more happy small party could 
scarcely be met with. 

“ From that day (which was ten years 
ago) to the present time, Mrs. Somerton 
has never found fault without cause. Once 
or twice, indeed, she has gone so far as to 
look serious about nothing ; but the frown 
left her countenance at once when Edward 
began to whistle, in a low tone, and as if 
unconsciously, the first few bars of ‘ In my 
cottage near a wood.’ 


“ MORAL. 


“ Petulance is a contagious disorder of so 
peculiarly sympathetic a nature that, if not 
communicated to others, it soon dies away 
in the person affected. A gentle and cool- 
ing course of treatment is best for the 
patient, and most likely to preserve the 
physician from taking the malady.” 





dante ma non troppo, ‘Sul margine d’un rio.’ 

“¢ To leave me in such a situation!’ ex- 
claimed the ill-used wife, in a voice inter- 
rupted by sobs, ‘when I had so set my 
heart on those bracelets! It is very, very 
unkind, Edward !’ 

“Edward appeared wrapped in meditation 
and music. He whistled with great taste 
and feeling, accenting the first note of each 
bar as it should be accented. But, upon 
another still more cutting observation from 
Mrs. Somerton, he stopped short, looked 
sternly at her, and began ‘ Sweet home!’ 

“Heavens! what was to follow? He had 
reached the last degree, and all else was at 
random. Should this fail, the case was in- 
deed hopeless. Shadowy demons hovered 
around, holding forth, temptingly, deeds of 
separation. The bright gold wedding-ring 
on the lady’s finger grew dull and brassy. 

“ Edward Somerton stood in the centre of 
the room, with his arms folded, gazing with 
a steady gaze into the very soul of his wife, 
who, under the strange fascination, could 
not turn away her head. With a clear and 
untremulous whistle he recited the whole 
of that beautiful Sicilian melody from the 
first note to the last. Then, revolving 
slowly on his heel, without saying a word 
he left the room, shutting the door puncti- 
liously after him. Mrs. Somerton sank 
overpowered on the sofa. 

“Rose, though pretty, was not silly: 
she saw clearly that she had made a mis- 
take, and, like a sensible girl, she resolved 
not to go on with it merely because she had 
begun it. Bad temper, it seemed, would 
only serve to make her ridiculous instead of 
interesting —and that was not altogether 
the effect desired. 

“In half an hour the husband and wife met 
at the dinner-table. Mrs. Somerton sat 
smilingly at itsthead, and was very atten- 
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DEATH OF THE DUKE OF ORLEANS. 
(From the Examiner.) 


INTELLIGENCE of the death of his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Orleans was re- 
ceived on Thursday. Such particulars of 
this sad event as were known in Paris to a 
late hour on Wednesday evening we sub- 
join. The following is collected from the 
journals : — “ Neuilly, half-past twelve; 
This day, at half-past twelve, the Duke of 
Orleans, who was to have set out, in the 
course of the day, for Plombieres, where 
the Duchess is at present, was returning 
from Neuilly, after having taken leave of 
his family, when, at a little distance from 
Porte Maillot, the horses of his carriage, 
dragging it with them, ran off, in spite of 
the efforts of the groom, threatening to 
overturn it into the lower side of the road. 
The Duke, to escape the danger, threw 
himself out of the carriage, but so unfortus 
nately, that his spurs (some say his sword) 
got entangled in his travelling cloak. 
This occasioned a fall, by which the Prince 
received some contusions on the temple and 
the wrist. A congestion of the brain was 
produced by the shock. He remained sense- 
less on the road, and was taken up and con- 
veyed to the nearest house, occupied by a 
grocer, whither assistance speedily arrived 
from the Tuilleries. He was bled almost 
immediately, but never recovered conscious- 
ness. Dr. Baumy, who was there, went 
into the house, and assisted Dr. Pasquier, 
the Prince’s physician, who arrived from 
Paris. 


Meanwhile, the King, who was to pre- 
side at Paris in the Council of Ministers, 
had left Neuilly. He arrived on the 
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spot almost at the moment when the 
Prince was taken up. His Majesty was ac- 
companied by the Queen and Madame 
Adelaide. One may imagine the heart- 
rending scene. Baron Fain went immedi- 
ately to announce to the ministers assembled 
at the Tuilleries the event which had re- 
tarded the King’s arrival. The ministers 
immediately repaired to the spot where his 
Majesty was. An ecclesiastic of St. Philip 
du Roule, and the curé of Neuilly, were 
sent for. They could only administer ex- 
treme unction. The Prince died at three 
o’clock, in the house into which he had been 
carried—No. 4, Chemin de la Revolte. The 
body of the Duke was placed on a litter, 
and carried by soldiers to the chapel of the 
Chateau of Neuilly. The King, the Queen, 
Madame Adelaide, and the Duke d’Aumale, 
followed, on foot, the melancholy train, 
which was escorted by a battalion of the 
17th Light Regiment. Behind the litter, 
mingled with the members of the royal 
family, walked the ministers, officers of all 
ranks, citizens of every class, who had 
gathered on the first news of the catastrophe. 
Some ecclesiastics, who had also followed 
the procession, recited prayers beside the 
deceased. The Duke d’Aumale, who was 
at Courbevoie, having received intelligence 
of the accident, wished to come in a hired 
carriage; but the carriage having broken 
down on the road, the young Prince pro- 
ceeded on foot to reach his brother. 

The Duke of Orleans had expressed great 
joy at his journey, and great preparations 
were made in several towns. He was to have 
taken the command of a camp of 40,000 men. 
This year has been remarkable for such 
lessons: Marshal Clauzell, M. Humann, 
M. Aguado, Admiral Dumont D’Urville, 
and now the Duke of Orleans!” 

The statements in the subjoined account 
are scattered through a recently published 
work entitled Life and Times of Louis 


2 ° 

- The Duke of Orleans was born at 
Palermo, on the 2nd of September, 1810, 
shewing him to have just reached the age 
of thirty-two at his death. His mother, 
Marie Amelie, the present Queen of the 
French, is daughter of Ferdinand, King of 
the Two Sicilies, and whom Louis Philippe 
espoused at the time that he was wandering 
abroad as plain Duke d’ Orleans. 

“ The departed Duke was one of a family 
of seven children, to whom Marie Amelie 
has been ever warmly attached. The Duke 
de Nemours, Louis Philippe’s second son, 
was born at Paris, on the 25th of October 
1814. 

“ The early life of the Duke of Orleans 
appears to have afforded him, as his father 
desired, a free and unrestricted intercourse 
with the world. Education at the public 
schools of the country seemed to him the 
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best method of accomplishing this object, 
and without hesitation, instead of keeping 
him hampered by the walls and masters of 
a palace, he sent him to the national lyceums, 
Such were the circumstances attendant upon 
the collegiate life of the Duke of Chartres, 
He was treated without distinction or 
difference ; he contended with the sons of 
lawyers, merchants, bankers, and others, 
not in superiority of accidental rank, but in 
legitimate objects of youthful ambition by 
mastery of mind. 

“ While revolution reigned in Paris, and 
King Charles was tottering to his fall, 
Louis Philippe remained at Neuilly, his 
favourite residence. ‘The Duke of Chartres, 
however, was at this period apart from his 
family, being in company with his regiment 
at Joigny. Soon after the young Duke had 
received the glorious news of the revolution, 
he determined to leave Joigny, and made 
an endeavour to reach his father at Neuilly, 
but he was detained by the Mayor of 
Montrouge. Released from confinement 
by a letter from General Lafayette, he 
conceived it was his first duty to rejoin his 
regiment, and accordingly set out upon his 
journey to Joigny. Upon the heights of 
Melun, his carriage was crossed by that of 
the Duchesse d’Angouléme, on her route 
from Dijon to Paris. Her Royal Highness 
recognised the young soldier, and, stopping 
her equipage, inquired anxiously whether 
he had come from Paris ?—what was going 
on there?—and where was the King?— 
‘ Madam,’ replied the Duke, ‘ I believe the 
King is at St. Cloud. As for myself, I could 
not enter Paris; I saw from a distance the 
tri-coloured flag floating above all the public 
buildings.’-—‘ Where, then, are you going?’ 
said the Duchess.—‘ To the head-quarters 
of my regiment at Joigny.’_‘ I trust, sir, 
you will keep faithful to us.’-—*‘ As for that, 
madam, you may rest assured that I shall 
perform my duty without any apprehension 
of the consequences.’ 

“The crowning of Louis Philippe, as 
King of the French, took place on the 
following 3rd of August. On this occasion 
the two tabourets, or stools of privilege, 
were provided for the young Duke and his 
brother, Nemours. 

“ The Duke married on the 30th January, 
1837, a Princess of the house of Mecklenburg 
Schwerin. The marriage was celebrated 
at the palace of Fontainbleau, and in the 
splendid gallery of Henry the Second. By 
this lady his Royal Highness has left two 
sons, the Count of Paris, born August 24, 
1838, and the Duke of Chartres, born 
November 9, 1840. 


RIVAI BIRDS OF SONG. 


Dvrine our stay at Montgomery, in the 
State of Georgia, the weather was delicious, 
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as much 80, indeed, as it is possible to ° 
conceive. The thermometer from sixty- 
five degrees to seventy degrees, with a 
fresh bracing wind from the north-west, 
the sky a deep and clear blue, with small 
white fleecy clouds, the air balmy and 
odoriferous from the perfume of the sur- 
rounding woods, and the birds full of song 
from every tree and every bush. Nothing 
in the finest days in England, under the 
most favourable combinations, ever sur- 
passed it in splendour or beauty. 

Of the mocking-birds, we had two fine 
specimens in the hotel, each kept in a large 
cage, with ample room to display their 

eful movements. They were in size 
rather less than the English lark, and in 
plumage and shape like the English linnet, 
with a longer tail, and colours a greyish 
blue and white. One of these was the 
most beautiful warbler we had ever heard, 
and seemed to feel intense delight in hearing 
his own notes, which were poured forth in 
a full torrent, with infinite variety, and 
with but little intermission, from the earliest 
hour of morning until noon, when it relaxed 
for awhile in its efforts, but resumed them 
in full vigour at the evening song. 

Not far from its cage, was a beautiful 
canary, one of the sweetest songsters of its 
tribe, whose notes alternately thrilled and 
gushed and warbled from its delicate throat, 
transporting the ear of the human listener, 
and exciting the envy and emulation of its 
own feathered rival. When it ceased, and 
while its last falling cadence yet filled the 
air, the mocking-bird would take up the 
strain, and in a full stream of the richest 
melody pour out its whole soul in ravishing 
sounds of ecstasy and feeling, swelling 
sometimes into an air of triumph, then 
dropping into the deep-toned gurglings of 
sorrow or despair, and anon winging its 
flight to the topmost range of the musical 
scale, and warbling forth its whole soul in 
such a frenzy of joy, that it could not 
refrain from rising in the air, and clapping 
its own wings in token of victory. A 
pause would ensue, as if the contest were 
given up, and the superiority of the con- 
queror in this contest of melody admitted 
beyond dispute. But after a short interval, 
the beautiful canary-bird would try another 
and a richer strain, and with an earnestness 
of purpose which swelled its little bosom 
and expanded its whole frame with the 
efflatus of inspiration, as if Cecilia herself 
had descended to its aid, it made the air 
ring with its melodious and gushing strains, 
rapturous, soul-subduing, and enchanting 
—as joyous to its own consciousness of 
power as it was evidently astonishing even 
to its listening competitor, who stood mute 
with admiration, and for a moment ap- 

red overcome with a sense of its own 
Incapacity to surpass its exquisitely gifted 
rival. 


A JUSTICE SLENDER. 

On quitting this exquisite enjoyment, 
afforded by the strains of these sweetest 
songsters of the woods, we met the largest 
man I had ever seen, not only in America, 
but anywhere in the world, not even ex- 
cepting those who had been publicly exhi- 
bited for their bulk. In contrast to such a 
“ mountain of flesh” as the one before us, 
Falstaff would have appeared a “ Justice 
Slender.” One of the largest men I had 
ever seen, until now, was one of the repre- 
sentatives of this State of Alabama, in the 
Congress at Washington, Mr. Lewis. This 
gentleman was about six feet in circumfer- 
ence, and reputed to weigh thirty stone; 
but the person whom we now saw at Mont- 
gomery, also a native of this State of 
Alabama, though not related to the repre- 
sentative alluded to, appeared to me at least 
eight feet in circumference, and could not 
certainly have weighed less than fort; 

stone, or 560lbs. He was so large that it 


was painful to look at his immense bulk. 
Nevertheless, he was perfectly healthy, and 
had the free use of all his limbs, as he walked 
with great ease, and shewed no signs of 
fatigue.— The Slave States of America. 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


Ir is with much pleasure we insert the 
following circular, which was forwarded to 
our publisher by Mr. Dickens:— 

**1, Devonshire-terrace, York-gate, 

Regent’s-park, 7th July, 1842. 

“You may perhaps be aware that during my 
stay in America I lost no opportunity of 
endeavouring to awaken the public mind to 
a sense of the unjust and iniquitous state of 
the law in that country, in reference to the 
wholesale piracy of British works. 

“Having been successful in making the 
subject one of general discussion in the 
United States, I carried to Washington, for 
presentation to Congress by Mr. Clay, a 
petition from the whole body of American 
authors, earnestly praying for the enact- 
ment of an international copyright law. It 
was signed b r. Washington Irving, 
Mr. Prescott, Mr. Cooper, and every man 
who has distinguished himself in the litera- 
ture of America; and has since heen re- 
ferred to a select committee of the House 
of Representatives. 

“ To counteract any effect which might be 
produced by that petition, a meeting was 
held in Boston—which you will remember 
is the seat and stronghold of learning and 
letters in the United States—at which a 
memorial against any change in the exist- 
ing state of things in this respect was agreed 
to, with but one dissentient voice. This 
document which, incredible as it may ap- 
pear to you, was actually forwarded to 
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Congress, and received, deliberately stated 
that if English authors were invested with 
any control over the republication of their 
own books, it would be no longer possible 
for American editors to alter and adapt 
them (as they do now) to the American 
taste! 

“This memorial was, without loss of time, 
replied to by Mr. Prescott, who commented, 
with the natural indignation of a gentle- 
man and a man of letters, upon its extraor- 
dinary dishonesty. I am satisfied that this 
brief mention of its tone and spirit is suffi- 
cient to impress you with the conviction, 
that it becomes all those who are in any 
way connected with the literature of Eng- 
land to take that high stand to which the 
nature of their pursuits and the extent of 
their sphere and usefulness justly entitle 
them ; to discourage the upholders of such 
doctrines by every means in their power, 
and to hold themselves aloof from the re- 
remotest participation in a system, from 
which the moral sense and honourable feel- 
ing of all just men must instinctively recoil. 

“ For myself, I have resolved that I will 
never from this time enter into any nego- 
tiation with any person for the transmission, 
across the Atlantic, of early proofs of any- 
thing I may write, and that I will forego 
all. profit derivable from such a source. I 
do not venture to urge this line of proceed- 
ing upon you, but I would beg to suggest, 
and to lay great stress upon the necessity 
of observing one other course of action, to 
which I cannot too emphatically call your 
attention. 

“The persons who exert themselves to 
mislead the American public on this ques- 
tion, to put down its discussion, and to sup- 

ress and distort the truth in reference to 
it in every possible way, are (as you may 
easily suppose) those who have a strong in- 
terest in the existing system of piracy and 
plunder ; inasmuch as, so long as it con- 
tinues, they can gain a very comfortable 
living out of the brains of other men, while 
they would find it very difficult to earn 
bread by the exercise of their own. These 
are the editors and proprietors of news- 

pers almost exclusively devoted to the 

republication of popular English works. 
They are, for the most part, men of very 
low attainments, and of more than indiffe- 
rent reputation; and I have frequently seen 
them, in the same sheet in which they boast 
of the rapid sale of many thousand copies 
of an English reprint, coarsely and inso- 
lently attacking the author of that very 
book, and heaping scurrility and slander 
upon bis head. 

“IT would therefore entreat you, in the 
name of the honourable pursuit with which 
you are so intimately connected, never to 
hold correspondence with any of these men, 
and never to negotiate with them for the 
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sale of early proofs of any work over which 
you have control; but to treat, on all occa- 
sions, with some respectable American 
publishing house, and with such an esta- 
blishment only. 

“ Our common interest in this subject, 
and my advocacy of it, single-handed, on 
every occasion, that has presented itself 
during my absence from Europe, form my 
excuse for addressing you, 

“ And I am faithfully yours, 
“ CHaRLEs DIcKENs.” 


PARALLEL BETWEEN NAPOLEON 
AND WELLINGTON. 
BY W. H. MAXWELL. 


As a great commander, the amount cf Wel- 
lington’s reputation depends upon a simple 
question— Was he the first or second of his 


e? 

That he was less vast in his designs, less 
daring in execution, neither so rapid nor so 
original a commander as Napoleon, must be 
admitted; and being later in the field of 

glory, it is to be presumed that he learned 
something of the art from that greatest of 
all masters. Yet something besides the dif: 
ference of genius must be allowed for the 
difference of situation: Napoleon was never, 
even in his first campaign of Italy, so 
harassed by the French as Wellington was 
by the English, Spanish, and Portuguese 
governments. Their systems of war were, 
however, alike in principle, their operations 
being necessarily modified by their different 
political positions, Great bodily exertion, 
unceasing watchfulness, exact combinations 
to protect their flanks and communications, 
without scattering their forces,—these were 
common to both. In defence firm, cool, 
enduring; in attack, fierce and obstinate ; 
daring, when daring was politic ; but always 
operating by the flanks in preference to the 
front. In these things they were alike ; but 
in following up a victory, the English 
general fell short of the French emperor. 
The battle of Wellington was the stroke of 
a battering-ram—down went the wall in 
ruins; the battle of Napoleon was the swell 
and dash of a mighty wave, before which 
the barrier yielded, and the roaring flood 
poured onwards, covering all. 

It has been objected to the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s character as a great man, that he 
was constitutionally cold and impassible— 
stern in the exaction of duty—careless in 
rewarding merit—the end his mighty ob- 
ject—the means a matter of indifference. 
That charge is false; and had the pub- 
lication of his extensive correspondence 
possessed no other value, it would have 
proved, in an hundred instances, that mis- 
fortune obtained his sympathy, and the 
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widow and orphan met frequently in him a 
warm and an eloquent supporter. 

That his firmness approached severity 
may be imputed rather to the circumstances 
under which he acted at the moment, than 
to any natural harshness of disposition. 
Had 4 not possessed the sternest deter- 
mination, the conflicting elements of which 
his army was composed could neither have 
been reduced to order, nor could their dis- 
cipline have been maintained. To restrain 
military licence, to assure the delinquent 
that his offences would be punished, ex- 
amples were necessarily made; and their 
salutary effects were best evidenced by the 
fact, that the conduct of the allied army 
was as remarkable for peaceable demeanour 
in cantonments as it was for its heroism 
and efficiency in the field. 

To form a great general, mental and 
physical qualities are essential; and with 
both Wellington was largely gifted. In the 
vigour of manhood, few were better fitted 
to endure privations and fatigue. An eco- 
nomist in time, the space allotted for per- 
sonal indulgence was brief—his hours for 
repose were limited—his meals were simple 
and rapidly despatched —and hence the 
greater portion of his time was passed in 
the saddle or bureau; and no hospital or 
cantonment escaped his visits, nor did a 
letter or report remain unanswered. 

In his manner and address the Duke was 
always frank, and, when he pleased, dig- 
nified and graceful. Easy of access, the 
soldier's complaint was as attentively lis- 
tened to as the remonstrance of the general. 
If a favour were required, it was promptly 
granted, or as decisively refused; and on 
the merits of a statement, when once a de- 
cision was made, influence would be used in 
vain, and entreaty pass unheeded. 

In personal simplicity the Duke’s costume 
was in keeping with his character; he de- 
spised everything like parade, and, except- 
ing when their services were necessary, 
dispensed with the attendance of his staff. 
Nothing could be more striking than the 
plainness of his appearance in public, when 
contrasted with the general frippery and 
parade of his opponents; and the peasantry 
could scarcely be persuaded that the unpre- 
tending personage, who courteously listened 
to their story, or returned a passing salute, 
was that great captain whom conquest had 
attended from the Tagus to the Seine. 

In estimating the military talents of Na- 
poleon and Wellington—for to compare 
either with any other commander of the age 
would be absurd—to the former, a supe- 
riority has been generally conceded for the 
decision with which he followed up a defeat, 
and the important consequences which al- 
ways were attendant upon his victories. 
Both were admitted to have possessed an 
inimitable skill in handling masses of men, 
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with the same facility that — com- 
manders directed the movements of a bri- 
gade. Their combinations were beautiful— 
their conceptions grand—they were not the 
laboured efforts of military art, but the out- 
breakings of military genius—formed in a 
moment — executed as rapidly—changed, 
should circumstances require, and adapted 
to meet the emergency that might arise. 
If Wellington did not push his victories to 
grand results, let us inquire the causes; and 
when Napoleon’s military improvisation is 
declared unequalled, let us see how far 
Wellington’s was behind. 

The circumstances under which these two 
great commanders conducted their cam- 
paigns were different, for Napoleon had 
never Wellington’s difficulties to contend 
with. The former was a free agent; his 
battles were delivered to clear away ob- 
stacles that impeded an advance, while 
Wellington’s were generally received to en- 
able him to maintain a position in the 
country. Napoleon, when victorious, had 
always the means in hand to push his suc- 
cess, and secure the fruits of conquest. 
Wellington’s battles were frequently de- 
fensive, and the heavy repulses which mas- 
terly combinations enabled him to inflict 
were unadorned with the trophies which 
accompany a bold advance; and often his 
most brilliant fields were followed by re- 
gressive movements, which always follow a 
defeat, and rarely attend on victory. 

That Wellington possessed within him- 
self the rapid resources and daring con- 
fidence which mark a great commander, his 
conduct when placed in dangerous positions, 
or at the crisis of a doubtful day, will best 
establish. What operations could be more 
masterly than his retreat across the Tagus, 
or his advance across the Douro? What 
act more daring than to hold the height of 
Guinaldo with two weak divisions, within 
cannon-shot of an army strong enough, not 
to defeat, but annihilate him? Look at the 
sudden ruin inflicted on Marmont at Sala- 
manca—the seizure of Arinez—the counter- 
stroke at Sauroren! Follow the footsteps 
of the Peninsular army from Rolica to 
Toulouse. Commence his history at As- 
saye, and close it on the night of Waterloo, 
Test his military character by his acts—let 
him then dispute the palm with Napoleon— 
and who will prc him d to any 
general of the age? 

In the prime of manhood, Wellington’s 
appearance indicated both activity and 
strength. In height he was nearly five feet 
ten inches; his shoulders were broad, his 
chest expansive, his arms long; the hand 
large, but well formed ; the wrist unusually 
bony ; the whole framework evincing a ca- 
pability of enduring the extremity of fatigue. 
The keen gray eyes were brilliant, and his 
sight remarkably acute. Hisface was long, 
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the features striking, the nose aquiline; 
the brow open and developed; and “ the 
lower portion of the face contradicting, in 
a singular manner, the stern and almost 
iron expression of all above the mouth.” 

The general expression of the Duke’s 
face was cheerful. In, probably, the most 
trying moment of his career, when the 
failure of the attack on the great breach at 
Badajoz was communicated, he was ob- 
served to be “ pale, but perfectly collected.” 
In the hour of his triumph, when he had 
ascertained the extent of his conquest, and 
found that the laurels of Salamanca were 
added to his wreath, the admirable historian 
of his wars* thus describes him as he 
stood :—‘ I saw him late in the evening of 
that great day, when the advancing flashes 
of cannon and musketry, stretching as far 
as the eye could command, shewed in the 
darkness how well the field was won; he 
was alone—the flush of victory was on his 
brow, and his eyes were eager and watch- 
ful, but his voice was calm and even gentle. 
More than the rival of Marlborough, since 
he had defeated greater warriors than Marl- 
borough ever encountered, with a prescient 
pride he seemed only to accept this glory 
as an earnest of greater things.” 

Seventy-three winters have shed their 
snows upon his honoured head, and those 
iron nerves which war and climate could 
not shake, have felt the hand of time, and 
owned his power; but, though the frame 
has yielded, the mind retains its vigour, and 
the heart beats firmly as it once did upon 
the battle-field. Like the oak of that proud 
ship which bore the flag of Nelson, decay 
is traced upon the surface, but the core re- 
mains intact. True to his country, that 
voice which turned “the heady fight” to 
victory still gives its fearless counsels in 
the senate, uninfluenced by party predi- 
lection, and reckless whether its honest 
sentiments accord with popular opinion or 
provoke the clamour of the crowd. 





THE FOUR SEASONS. 
(From the Worcester Guardian.) 


I AWAKE to new life with the coming of Spring, 

When the Jark is aloft with a fetterless wing ; 

When the thorn and the woodbine are bursting 
with buds, 

And the throstle is heard in the depth of the 


‘woods ; 

When the verdure grows bright where the rivulets 
ran, 

And the primrose and daisy look up at the sun ; 

When the iris of April expands o’er the plain, 

And A 099 comes down in the drops of the 

When the skies are as pure and the breezes as 
mild 

As the smile of my wife and the kiss of my child. 


When the Summer in fulness of beauty is born, 
I love to be out with the first blush of morn ; 





And to pause in the field where the mower is 
blithe, 


Keeping time with a song to the sweep of his 


e. 

At meridian I love to revisit the bowers, 

*Mid the murmur of bees and the breathing of 
flowers ; 

And there in some sylvan and shadowy nook, 

To lay myself down on the brink of a brook, 

Where the coo of the ringdove sounds soothingly 


near, 

And the light laugh of childhood comes sweet to 
my ear. 

I love, too, at evening, to rest in the dell, 

Where as tall fern is drooping above the green 
well ; 

When the vesper-star burns—when the zephyr. 
wind blows, 

When the lay of the nightingale ruffies the rose ; 

When silence is round me, below and above, 

And my heart is embued with the spirit of love; 

When the things that I gaze on grow fairer, and 
seem 

Like the fancy-wrought shapes of some young 
poet’s dream. 


In the calm reign of Autumn I’m happy to roam, 
When the peasant exults in a full harvest home; 
When the boughs of the orchard with fruitage 
incline, 
And the clusters are ripe on the stem of the vine; 
When Nature puts on the last smiles of the year, 
And the leaves of the forest are scattered and sere; 
When the lark quits the sky and the linnet the 


spray, 
And all things are clad in the garb of decay. 


Even Winter to me hath a thousand delights, 

With its short gloomy days and its long starry 
nights ; 

And I love to go forth ere the dawn to inhale 

The health-breathing freshness that floats in the 
gale; 

When the sun riseth red o’er the crest of the hill, 

And the trees of the woodland are hoary and still; 

When the motion and sound of the streamlet are 
lost 

In the icy embrace of mysterious frost ; 

When the hunter is out on the shelterless moor, 

And the robin looks in at the cottager’s door ; 

When the spirit of Nature hath folded his wings, 

To nourish the seeds of all glorious things ; 

Till the herb and the leaf, and the fruit and the 


flower, 
Shall awake in the fulness of beauty and power. 





“ N.B.—NO IRISH NEED APPLY !"* 
(From the Christian Examiner.) 


Ir is impossible for “a true Irishman” to 
visit England without having his patriotism 
pained to the quick. He sees everywhere 
the brand of degradation on the brow of his 
countrymen. “ Poor Paddy” is a hewer of 
wood and a drawer of water, a breaker of 
stones and a pavier of streets, a hodman 
and a scavenger, with the heart of a slave 
and the hand of a pauper, in every land to 
which the British power extends. In 
America, too, he makes the railroad and 
fells the forest. Homeless and heart-broken, 
ent off from his feudal attachments, the 
pride of his clan, and the power of his 
riest—cast out from the land of his fathers, 

‘om his cabin on the mountain, from his 
“cottage door fast by the wild wood”—every 





* Colonel Napier. 





* See Taz Mirror, March 12, 1842. 
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social bond broken that is a law to the 
untutored,—can we wonder that he almost 
forgets that he is a man—that, despairing 
and reckless, he abandons himself to intem- 
ce and riot? Ireland thus throws out 
upon the Saxon race the refuse of her 
pulation; and while she defecates her 
own society, by way of providential retalia- 
tion she gives to them the scum. 

From the scum, however, a judgment is 
unconsciously formed of the Irish nation, 
which serves at once to nourish and justify 
the ancient apathy of England against that 
unfortunate people. It is natural to hate 
those whom we have wronged; and, in 
defence of that hatred, it is still more natural 
to reason from particulars to generals. One 
Irishman has proved a worthless character 
—therefore no Irishman is to be depended 
on. Prejudice settles down to disgust; and 
even amongst the most amiable and bene- 
volent of the English, pity for Irish misery 
degenerates into contempt for the Irish 
people. This feeling, deep-seated in the 
heart of the nation, shews itself in a thousand 
ways. An Irishman is expected, as a matter 
of course, to submit to what no Englishman 
will endure. 

If, indeed, he be aleader of a great 
political party, or the apostle of an astonish- 
ing moral reformation—an O'Connell or a 
Mathew—he will, of course, become an 
object of interest or admiration; but such 
singular exceptions serve only to establish 
the rule. 

Britain conquered Ireland, trampled on 
her ancient customs, insulted her national 
honour, put a ban on her language and 
literature, confiscated the estates of her 
nobles, established colonies on soil saturated 
with the blood of its native owners, and 
planted her religion by the side of usurpa- 
tion and oppression. Forbidden to inherit 
poetry, to bear arms, to possess the rights 
of citizens in their own country, to acquire 
knowledge, or to worship God, except 
according to the hated rubric of the im- 
perious conqueror, the nation sunk into 
despair. Despair urged her on to desperate 
Tebellions, whose fires were invariably 
quenched in her best blood. When the 
penal code was somewhat relaxed, she 
slowly revived, and in proportion to her 
freedom, and to the measures of English 
justice she enjoyed, has been her prosperity 
ever since. What nation in the world, 
labouring under Ireland’s disadvantages, 
can equal her in all the elements of civiliza- 
tion and moral excellence? Compare her 
people with those of Spain, Austria, Russia, 
or even those of Italy and France. If 
Greece and Rome have been brought down, 
hy centuries of oppression, from the highest 
pinnacle of power and refinement, to the 
lowest degradation, both physical and moral 
—who that knows Ireland, not her vaga- 
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bond paupers but her people, as they live in 
their own country, without wondering that 
she has struggled so nobly against her 
tremendous difficulties, and preserved her 
heart so sound and free, amidst influences 
so mighty to paralyse and degrade ? 

But, alas, she is not known! Faction, and 
romance, and bigotry, have conspired to 
caricature her in all possible shapes. Even 
the religious public of England are far 
better acquainted with a few thousand 
savages, scattered over the deserts of Africa 
and the islands of the Pacific, than they are 
with eight millions of their fellow-subjects 
on the other side of the channel. Of Ireland, 
and her moral condition, committees will 
condescend to learn little or nothing ; while 
with a generous expenditure they evince 
romantic interest in the antipodes, by col- 
lecting museums from the ends of the earth. 

® * * * a * 


Can aught redeem Ireland from the con- 
tempt of England? In what field of glory 
have not Irishmen been distinguished ? 
What orators have surpassed her Burkes 
and Grattans, her Currans and Bushes, her 
O’Connells and Shiels? What lyric poet 
has taken away the palm from her Moore? 
Are not her Edgeworths and Carletons 
among the most delightful and successful 
depicters of human nature in all its varied 
phases? Are not her sons foremost in the 
battle, boldest in the fight for British glory 
—and did she not give to England the 
conqueror of Napoleon? When an order 
is issued for the levying of fresh troops to 
sustain the British flag in east or west, we 
do not then find the national sting in the 
tail of it—*“ No Irish need apply’ No, no; 
but if a lady wants a maid, or a gentleman 
a valet—if the Excise needs an officer—if a 
banker or merchant wants a clerk—if, in a 
word, there be any situation of trust, emolu- 
ment, and responsibility—then “ No Irish 
need apply!” The same spirit animates the 
English and Scotch in Ireland. It is replied, 
indeed, that the Irish are unsteady, deficient 
in a talent for business, and in persevering 
habits. True, they are so, in common with 
all people in certain stages of civilization. 
What were the habits of Englishmen two 
hundred years ago, or of Scotchmen half a 
century back? Commerce and wealth bring 
with them those habits of business—those 
material comforts, substantial luxuries, arts 
of refinement, monuments of greatness, in 
which England excels all the world. But 
she took care that Ireland should have no 
trade, no popular education, few patriotic or 
few resident noblemen, no national ambition. 
Unconquered Scotland has preserved her 
regalia, and her royal castles—all her great 
national establishments. She has also her 
parish schools, her endowed seminaries, her 
four universities for two millions of people ; 
while Ireland, until lately, had no endowed 
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(aristocratic and exclusive as it is) for eight 
millions ! 
universities to be equal to Scotland ; and if 
she had got fair play in this respect, would 
her gifted and aspiring children be repulsed 
at every door of hope by the insolent ex- 
pression of English prejudice, “‘ No Irish 
need apply ?” 





Che Gatherer. 


A parson who had a scolding wife, one 
day brought home a brother clergyman to 
dinner. Having” gone into a separate 
apartment to his spouse about the repast, 
she attacked and abused him for bringing a 
parcel of idle fellows to eat up their in- 
come. The parson, provoked at her be- 
haviour, said, in a pretty loud tone, “ If it 
were not for the stranger I would give you 
a good drubbing.” “ Oh!” cried the visi- 
tor, “I beg you will make no stranger of 
me.” 

Music a Stimulant to Mental Exertion.— 
Alfieri, often before he wrote, prepared his 
mind by listening to music: “ Almost all 
my tragedies were sketched in my. mind 
either in the act of hearing music or a few 
hours after”— a circumstance which has 
been recorded of many others. Lord Bacon 
had music often played in the room ad- 
joining his. study :. Milton listened to his 
organ for his solemn inspiration, and music 
was even necessary to Warburton. The 
symphonies which awoke in the poet sub- 
lime emotions, might have composed the 
inventive mind of the great critic. in the 
visions of his theoretical mysteries. A ce- 
Iebrated. French preacher, Bourdalon. or 
ptr agee once found playing on a violin, 
to screw his mind up to the pitch, pre- 
paratory to his sermon, which, within a 
short interval, -he was to preach before the 
court. Curran’s favourite mode of medita- 
tion was with his violin in his hand; for 
hours together would he forget: himself, 
running voluntaries over the strings, while 
his imagination in colleeting its tones was 
opening all his faculties for the coming 
emergency at the bar.—D’Jsraeli on_ the 
Literary Character. 


An American Toast. — Federalism and 
misnamed Whiggery — may they be se- 
curely fixed with a sailor’s knot to the tail 
of some comet, of remotest travel, and swing 
through ether as a spectre to the nations! 


The Good Old Times.—“ 1553.—Paid 14s, 
8d., the expense of bringing an heretic 
from London, and for one and an half load of 
wood to burn him, 2s. ; for gunpowder, 1d. ; 
a Stake and a staple, 8d.”—-Extracted from 
the Records of the Corporation of Canterbury.” 


Ireland ought to have ‘sixteen’ 
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schools for the people, and but 6ne university ' 


odlntetesting t Emigrants.—This last 
some operative weavers returned-to Pa 
from the United States, who but a sh 
time ago left this country for Ameri 
Another: painful circumstance has cor 
our knowledge, of an industrious work 
who lately went out to count 
better to provide for his family. Whe 
short time landed, he wrote to his wifet 
sell’ off everything and come out. She 
obeyed the sammons, and sailed about 't 
days ago, and this week, notice has come 
hand that the husband is on his way back 
to Paisley.— Glasgow Chronicle. 


Flugel’s German and English diction 
printed in Leipsic, has the following g 
explanation :—“ Agitator, noun, an agitatony, 
Daniel O'Connell especially 1” 


It is better, in conversation with positive. 
men, to turn off the subject in dispute with 
some merry conceit, than to keep up the” 
contention.to the disturbance of the 
pany. y 

Cathedrals of England.—The liberal cons’ 
duct of Sir Robert Stopford, the Governor,} 
of Greenwich Hospital, in throwing op 
the Painted: Hall and Chapeg to the public | 
“ free” of charge for two days in the w hs 
Mondays and Fridays, at the reeommenda- 
tion of Mr. Hume’s committee,-is highly.to 
be approved of; and we turn to the deans, 
and chapters, and_tell them to go and do,’ 
likewise with their cathedrals, which are” 
fine buildings ‘of ‘the Gethic and ancient 
architecture, and such as no other countsy 
can boast of. On the Continent, the cathes © 
drals are open to the public the greater | 
part of every day “ free,” and those persons | 
who have visited and observed the conduct ~ 
of the people must be convinced of the 
great advantage these facilities of admission 
give to the public in those countries. 


St. Marylebone Bank for Savings, 76, 
Welbeck Street, established 5th July, 1830.— ~ 
Comparative statement of progress, at spe- 
cified periods, during the last eight years: , 
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